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“EXPRESS YOURSELF!’’ 


[TDunNs the past several decades there has been shouted what might 

be called a slogan of the age—“Express yourself!” Dancers are in- 
vited to express themselves in rhythmic movements, painters in oils, 
housewives in office work, children in behaviorism, everyone in some- 
thing or other. Apparently how one expresses oneself is no whit as im- 
portant as the importance of expression. Naturally enough the advice 
was not followed one hundred per cent. Some housewives did not 
desert the kitchen, some too behavioristic children were fetched to the 
woodshed. Nevertheless there were many who did follow, expressed 
themselves to their heart’s content—frequently to its discontent—and 
had no thought for the fallacy lurking in the prompter’s words. 

Such advice to the poet, who was invited with the all-inclusive 
throng, was both shopworn and unnecessary. Very faithfully the poet 
has been expressing himself for these many centuries, but it is doubtful 
if during any other age he was so encouragingly given the invitation 
without qualification. This is Longfellow’s advice, “Look deep into thy 
heart and write,” shorn of the word “deep.” The blitheness with which 
many have accepted such abridgement of Longfellow goes far to ex- 
plain why many expressing themselves in verse have never penetrated 
beyond the ranks of versifiers. They have merely mistaken an inci- 
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dental function of the poet for the sole end, a fragment for the whole. 
The simple truth, and the truth is sometimes cruel, lies in the question: 
“Is there anything to express?” At least the poet should ponder the un- 
compromising facts before attempting to dazzle the world with a few 
glitterings which illy decorate shallowness of thought. 

There is certainly a large group of people who would be titivated 
by the statement that President Roosevelt likes dill pickles and dotes on 
mystery novels or that Marlene Dietrich hates lace and georgette. But, 
if we can use the press as a guide, this setting forth of the individual’s 
likes and dislikes dwindles in public interest in direct proportion to his 
or her prominence. Thus a few friends of John Smith, the poet laureate 
of Paducah, may be interested to learn that he loves sunsets, moonlight 
on water and crocus, but unless he can assemble an audience solely of 
these, he will express himself to a void. Yet Smith’s statements in verse 
would be an expression of himself even if it was not poetry. Of course, 
he can, if he is sufficient of an artist, weld such facts into a poetic whole 
and summon an ever increasing group of followers to delight in receiv- 
ing them. However such an end in itself demonstrates that the con- 
tingent purpose of self-expression does not go far enough. The poet 
need not write for any one particular audience, but if he is to preserve 
his integrity as an artist his audience must consist of more than himself 
and those polite, yet secretly perplexed, relatives and friends who can 
be importuned to read his verse. Nor can he well-advisedly address 
himself solely to an audience which must be in possession of very definite 
and special knowledge, not contained in the poem nor obtainable save 
through the author or his clique, in order to understand his composition. 

In consequence he must be immediately and vitally concerned with 
what he is to express before he chooses the form he will employ. Does 
he stand in awe before a mountain? Very well, he must remember that 
countless men have done the same thing and he must at least be prepared 
to communicate some of his awe to others. Keats wished for an easy 
death, as many had before him, but he succeeded in conveying the in- 
tensity of his sighed desire “to cease upon the midnight with no pain.” 
Shelley pleaded for the approach of night so eloquently that his readers 
are moved to bid night “come soon, soon.” Lord Dunsany, in his trans- 
lation of Dies Ire, not only prayed but induces his readers to pray with 
him—‘“Fount of pity, pity me.” This enlistment of the reader, intellec- 
tually as a means and emotionally as an end, lies at the secret of poetry 
and, despite the shrill outcries of the cultists who would draw an ever- 
diminishing circle about them, no one will write genuine poetry unless 
he seeks this rapproachement. 
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MATTHEW (After Archbishop Goodier) 


Here at the wharves is payment for a loathing, 
Lapping of clean sea for the spill of coin, 

This Gentile-balm— Well, here sunlight and sea 
For the Most High in finer gold conjoin, 


And lavishly. I’ve had a deal of comfort 
Looking past men that look their proudest down. 
The gulls there, flinging up like psalms of David— 
Making their count, sometimes, I’ve lost my own. 


No matter now, let others look to Czsar; 
Ended is all my tithing; for today 
There hath stood One between me and the sunset 
Holding all seas and suns, Who calleth me. 
SISTER MARGARET TERESA. 


NO WORDS ARE FOUND 


Never to step upon the fragrant shore 

The far eye follows as the vessel drifts, 

Is to have known what lies there little more 
Than birds know farther than the pinion lifts. 


Only in loving may the heart know love. 

Their countless words, who sing, are morning tales 
Of dim-remembered dreams, where shadows move, 
Unknown to day; and daylight telling fails. 


Yes, spell out color in a blind man’s hand, 

And for the deaf turn color into sound: 

Do these. There are no words, though they are sand, 
To tell love to the loveless. None are found. 


And to be loved, not loving, is but to know 
The sun is heat upon the lids, not light. 
Therefore the smile is secret, the tongue is slow 
And falters, seeking words to translate sight. 
MARY CONSTANCE FOWLER. 
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TOO DESPERATE 


She might have asked for little things— 
A lock from her beloved’s head, 

A flower from her garden, all 

Her sisters gathered near her bed. 


She might have begged a little life 

And magnified it by her touch, 

Until an inch, a nebulous hour, 

Had trembled and had turned to much. 


But seeing how the two worlds pulled 
Across her heart, she knew it were 
(For one who would most surely go) 
Too desperate to demur. 
MARGERY MANSFIELD. 


SUNSET FLIGHT ACROSS THE 
DARDANELLES 


Children of legend flew this way 

In an enchanted yesterday. 

Bright waves below and gold clouds high 
Image that far flight through the sky. 


But they are shadows of the past 
Dissolving in time’s sea at last 
Though living waves still gently stir 
On Helle’s ocean sepulchre. 


O magic of the Golden Fleece! 
Who dreamed you, fashioned piece by piece 
The tale of wonder, did he dare 


Vision man’s riding in the air? 


So many centuries for men 
To dream and hope and dream again! 
Until tonight, love, you and I 
Heirs of enchantment, rise and fly. 
M. WHITCOMB HESS. 
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IN THE WOOD 


Here there is hardly 
A wind at all, 

Yet the leaves go whirling 
As they fall. 


And as the bough quivers 
The brown leaves start, 

And the hands of beauty 
Tug at my heart. 


The solemn ant, 

Like the hardy weed, 
Brings golden gifts 

To my aching need. 


While Autumn burns 
To its splendid close 

I steel my heart 
For the Winter’s woes. 


No sound but a sigh 
The whole wood through; 
And I hear such songs 
As I never knew. 
THEODORE MAYNARD. 


JUSTICE 


Though Earth should wane in law and creed, 
The hand of Justice yet is firm, 

And gives forth wages as the deed, 

Down to the worm. 


How foolish, in the erring path, 
To utter each excusing word 
In hope the ultimate, deep wrath 
Will be deferred. 
ROSE MYRA PHILLIPS. 
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BIOGRAPHY 


Swinging life’s heavy pack upon his shoulder, 
No hand within his own, 

He scaled from crag to crest on shale and boulder, 
Exploring God alone. 


Pensive near a flickered hearth at gloaming, 
Musing on flames unlit, 
He hoarded one sure taper for his Homing— 


And kind death kindled it. 
MARIE DUFF. 


BIDDEN WORD 


Traveling down the metered years 
I have had friends, a cherished few, 
Who were to me through joy and tears 
A royal-hearted retinue. 


And some were old; some in their prime; 
And some were lads, still morning-eyed, 
Comrades in revelry and rhyme; 
And some are fled, and some have died. 


In their confiding company, 
Having no secret word to keep, 

I could speak candidly and free, 
Could sift things delicate and deep. 


With them I never thought it shame 
To talk of rivers, stars and ferns, 
Of music, shadows, altar-flame, 
And faith and all that faith discerns. 


For those remembered ones and dear 
There is a bidden word to say: 
I walked in light when they were near, 
In twilight when they went away. 
CLIFFORD J. LAUBE. 
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STET 


Though time rewrites old letters of my friends, 

Deleting here a hope, and there a woe, 

With ruthless editing, memory amends 

His savage scrawl and makes the copy free, 

Till friends, not strangers, speak familiarly, 

In words I comprehend from hearts I know. 
RICHARD X. EVANS. 


THE GIFTS 


I had given golden straws to make His bed 

(They were fragrant of the sun-warmed summer meadows), 
I had lighted little candles near His head, 

Bright gleams they made amid the gloomy shadows; 

And joyful songs, devised for Him alone, 

I had sung with loving heart and tender tone. 


I delighted in the giving, but I thought: 

“He will never miss one stave, of all that singing, 

Nor one straw that with it summer’s scent has brought, 
Nor one tiny flame, its feeble radiance flinging!” 

So one straw, one shining light, one winsome tone, 

I kept, as happy secrets of my own. 


I joyed in them, till suddenly my heart 

Was seized by love (How gauge its mystic working! 
Whether it pierce as swiftly as a dart, 

Or slowly spread a spell in secret lurking!) 

And nothing would content me but to run 

To give Him these last treasures, one by one! 


Scented straw had not grown stale, nor light burned dim, 
Nor joyful song lost any of its sweetness; 
With blissful pain I gave them back to Him, 
But in that giving love found true completeness! 
I give my all, and nothing I implore; 
He makes Himself my all! Could He give more? 
Ss. C. N. 
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AUTUMN MIST 


Around the flame of sacrificial maple 

The white mist draws again her chilly veil, 
And you are walking still along my borders 
Weary and tall and pale. 


We who could work, could never play together, 
And that one day we waited for so long 

For us was wistful as the skies were wistful 

And sad as an old song. 


Yet we drew closer in the country silence 
And found some comfort in our quiet hour 
And always you will walk now, in my garden, 
When cosmos comes in flower. 
MILDRED WHITNEY STILLMAN. 


THE LOWLANDS LOW 


What can be better than to let the screen of years 
fold up and leave a boy, a fireplace, 

and a man there singing? 

the last light dying from the coals, the last note dying 
in the ears of the song-captured idolater ... 
remembering days that shall not be again 

except this way, remembering, 

letting the image enter well-used doors, 

the smell of Harris tweed and English leather, 
the smell of “Old Chum” smoking, 

the clean aroma of a man. 


No words to hint the quality of his voice, 
the salt-edge in it, 

the sweet and vibrant sorrow. 

No way to hint the quality of his eyes, 
set bold and challenging, 

yet queerly shy, 

dark mirrors of a boy’s unslaked delight 
in all things various and strange. 
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His song, The Lowlands Low, not mouthed from a book, 

but taken alive and terrible from the sea... 

to remember the thickening in my throat 

when “his shipmates picked him up and on the deck he died,” 
brave boy, 

betrayal and irreparable loss, 

my father’s eyes half-closed upon the last long note, 

“and they sank him in the Lowlands Low!” 


The screen of years unfolds again 
and pushes this strange semblance of myself 
into this strange semblance of my city. 


He too is gone the way of the sea 
and is lost in the Lowlands Low... 
and I am left here with no token, 
no watch or knife or book 
by which to call him back; 
but I remember here in my throat his song, 
remembering. 
KENNETH LESLIE. 


THE NIGHT WATCH 


Your lantern leads the way for us 
And in the friendship of its light 
We disregard how dangerous 

It is to go abroad at night. 


It is the reassuring ring 

Your boots make on the cobblestone 
That scares these thieves from pilfering 
Our gold and everything we own. 


We trust that when we reach the place 
Where we shall lodge, good Sir, till day 
You'll raise the lantern to Your face 
And draw Your heavy cloak away. 


STEVEN FLEMING. 
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WHAT AVAIL? 


How shabby is the garb of most excuses! 
How sprucely some step forward in their best! 
But whether clad in dull or dapper raiment, 
None ever finds himself a welcome guest. 
MARION LEE. 


OUT OF ANY DEARTH 


Transmuting rocks to flowers, 
Butterflies through the hours, 


On sunlight, as they cling, 
Are busy banqueting. 


Brambles find no dearth 
In filching fire from earth. 


Lilies in the mire 
Purloin colored fire, 


Looting marshes, whence 
They lift magnificence. 


From clay a rose-bush culls 
Crimson parables .. . 


So, with that stratagem 
Used by any stem 


It dredges from a ditch; 


Out of any dearth 
Of the bitter earth; 


Out of stones and wrongs, 
I will sieve my songs. 
LOUIS GINSBERG. 
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FOILS 


Graze near, black sheep, graze near. 
The silvery lambs all spotless gleam 
When your dark fleece is here. 


So may my frailty, Dear, 
But make your white integrity 
More radiant appear. 
GRACE MANSFIELD. 


OFFERING 


What shall I bring to Heaven when I die, 
To place as offering at my Saviour’s feet? 
Something I gathered on this Earth below; 
A golden orange or a spike of wheat? 
The little glories which have come my way, 
The vanities allotted to my time, 
Have long since found their way into discard, 
And proudly I refuse to call them mine! 


My worldly treasures are but worthless things, 
Their plated brilliance has been dulled by rust. 
And butterflies of fancy which I sought, 
And pinned upon my heart, have turned to dust. 
Oh, poor am I indeed, and mean this wealth, 
The gain of which has ever proved a loss! 
I can not dare to offer worthless gifts 
To One Who died for me upon a cross! 


But yet, perhaps, my God will understand 
How hard I tried to find my way to Him, 
Despite the stones and snares that crossed my path, 
While walking on the World’s illusive rim. 
And so as humble proof I journeyed far; 
And tried indeed to find Him, I will clutch, 
Until I lay it down before His feet, 
As token of my Faith, a broken crutch. 
ROSA ZAGNONI MARINONI. 
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METEOR 


Bright from the late-ascending Lyre 
I saw a star flash down the sky, 

A frantic momentary fire 

Created instantly to die. 


In its brief flight of loveliness 
I saw the symbol of tonight: 
Its glory and its bitterness 
Inscribed in unremaining light. 


A flash among a million fires, 
A night among a thousand nights: 
Darkness, a brilliance that expires, 
Then dark again, and cold delights. 
RALPH FRIEDRICH. 


FLAMING TOWNS 


At that peculiar slant of light 
Which evening begets, 

The shadows that my fences throw 
Are rows of bayonets. 


I close my eyes and open them 
At dusk and not before— 
Then see familiar fences form 

In companies for war. 


Ah, one fence marches up a hill, 
A second marches down, 
Another goes into reserve, 
A fourth one takes a town. 


And as I sleep a conqueror 
Who walks beneath an arch, 

My fences seal their victories 
In march and countermarch. 


O fences, have your gay campaigns 
And then be practical, 
For mark that you return at dawn 
To form the same corral. 
ALBERT EISELE. 


DREAM UNDER WIND 


In our crude monotone of days 

Where life, as prairie grass, is thinned 
By the sun’s dust-congested rays, 

A dream gets under wind: 


Lifting the mind that harbors it, 
The heart that will not let it go, 
To heights clear-azured, exquisite 
Only the dreamers know. 


Men toiling in the heat look up 
And quaff a cooling breath; nor guess 
A dream came by, brimming their cup 
With this new loveliness. 
MARIE BARTON. 


THE LAST DAY 


Rivers unrolling all that rolled before them, 
Star upon star flying back toward light, 
Suns grown cold yet burning crimson, 
Day exchanging places with the night; 
Deep earth bearing forth her burden, 
Blind eyes staring at the blind, 
Reason running wild through calm confusion, 
Memory slowly eating up the mind; 
Wild, wild laughter tearing 
From out the raucous throat of fear, 
Waterfalls of human anguish spilling 
Into one sob, as Life draws near... 
MARGIE CANNON. 
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IN TERRA DESERTA, ET INVIA, 
ET INAQUOSA 


Behold, I have left all things; 

Alone I stand, 

Alone upon this waste. 

My empty hand 

Hangs open at my side. 

Where shall I go, when path from desolate path 

Branches without a sign? 

There is nor sun nor star 

To mark the east from west 

Or say how far 

I have gone on toward rest. 

My heart is still as this bruised cactus flower 

Upon its bed of thorn. 

Oh, I came gladly to this vast forlorn, 

With Your strong feet beside mine on the way; 

But now that You have gone apart to pray, 

To Thabor, haply, or Gethsemane, 

Oh, desolate me, 

What shall my parched lips say? 

For they have utterance for You alone. 

But lest you come and find the desert void, 

Or, turning back, I pass You in the way, 

I will remain like this still yucca holding 

Its tall pale candle gleaming in the gray. 
SISTER MARY IRMA, B.V.M. 


WORDS FOR MARY 


And truth!—O would that we could sow 
Our hearts with seeds of lying. 

Is beauty truth when we must know 
That most of living’s dying? 


But life’s alive this hour, love, 
Your hand in mine as frail 


And misty as the action of a sail. 
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This hour!—O would there were some way 
To circumvent the morrow; 
For certain happiness today 
Is pledge of coming sorrow. 


But graven stone will speak all that. 
This hour the conscious air 


Runs like a thousand fingers through your hair. 


This hour!—O would all hours were one; 
But hours are restless many; 

The next will cross meridian— 

This hour is then not any. 


This hour the grain is living wheat; 
The next it’s dead white flour. 


Your lips are living rose, my love, this hour. 
LE GARDE S. DOUGHTY. 


ALCHEMY 


Light lures me swiftest to the snare of dream 
Not when it lays upon the lonely hills 
A brittle glaze; or craftily distils 
Tenuous magic from blue swirls of steam; 
Nor yet when over pool or narrow stream 
With quick and trembling silver hand it spills 
Planets and pleiades; or slowly fills 
The green bowl of the west with lucent cream. 
But when a street lamp spreads its raw white stain 
On ragged city grass long parched for rain, 
Conjured by light and rusty grass and dew, 
The child my mother was scuffs naked feet 
Homeward across a dusty village street, 
And I remember things I never knew. 
MARY H. DWYER. 
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OUR LADY OF THE DESERT 


Slow shadows in the quiet heat, 
Dark strangers with unsandaled feet, 
Close sky and the desert’s breath— 
Somewhere there is Nazareth? 


Deep hours on the sudden night, 
Quick fears in the opal light— 

O Matarea, who named thee sweet? 
Dark strangers on silent feet? 


Full dreams in the hour of rest: 
A skein of light like dawn on the west 
And from my cool heart purling fleet 
Seven fountains of waters sweet. 
SISTER MARY BERTRAND. 


BE SILENT, HEART 


Be silent, heart, be still 
And never tell the mind 
What love has done you ill, 
What love is less than kind. 


By night the mind is lost 
And darkened all its thought; 
It thinks that love is frost, 
It thinks that love is bought. 


Be silent, still, O heart, 
When all the mind is dark. 
Be silent and apart... 
Then, rising like the lark, 


By morning sing your praise 

Of love that’s more than kind, 
That glimmers through the days, 
That bugles in the mind. 
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The mind is very sure, 

The mind would break apart, 

If love that is not pure 

Were vouched for by the heart. 
CRIMMINS CURTIN. 


DEATH 


Master, we have journeyed far 
Into this outer night, 

Unlit by fragmentary star 

Or random flake of light. 


Master, reck servilities 
Superlatively paid, 

When you set sanction on my pleas, 
A master who obeyed. 


Master, you go on alone, 
For leave me here you must. 
You take the higher path; my own 
Is intimate with dust. 
HENRY A. FOLEY. 


ICE PACKS AND CODEINE 


Ruinous fountains redly spring 
From a rotten vein and spill in choking 
Waves through blood-rouged lips. No sting 
Of a clean-thrust blade has broached this smoking 
Wine, but decay has given way 
To current it could not contain 
So strength drains out and leaves green clay 
For walls to bear the vital strain, 
And sweating fingers can not keep 
This life from running into sleep. 
IVAN KRIZ. 
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THE DARK BATTLE 


Ah, once to have a sorrow I could tell, 

An open honest wound that all might know! 
Not this dark poison, festering in its cell, 
Sapping my very life! Ah, once to go 

Under a banner, even in defeat— 

Marching to music with my head held high! 
Not creeping homeward down an empty street, 
While on the highway fife and drum go by. 


There are no flags when I go forth to war 
Against a tireless, truceless enemy; 
Deep hidden in my bosom is the scar 
No eyes but mine shall ever know or see— 
And the least laurel lies so far, so far 
Beyond my silent, bayless victory! 
JOSEPHINE JOHNSON. 


CLIMBING ROSES 


“Glowing like thought upon the living tree,” 
The Laureate sings, the red rose crowns the year. 
This garden shows a deeper truth for me: 

The white rose crowns the arches everywhere. 


Now, though it last one April hour alone, 
The red rose gathers thick around the base, 
While over the trellises in curves of dawn 
The white rose lifts to heaven her starry face. 


The ancient stair of love this scene discloses. 
“Life like a dome of many-colored glass”— 
Nay, close beside us bloom the blood-red roses, 
Above our heads the white that never pass. 


Here shows that trick of time that draws the stain, 
Beloved and tragic, from an earthly flower, 

Whose color dims beneath the driving rain 

Till purest white unveils unearthly power. 


Here space has focussed time’s diffusive light 
And stamped the eternal dream upon the air 
In roses climbing up from red to white 

Till all the path becomes a starry stair. 


Here in this moment stands the truth revealed: 

Fire of the flesh to heaven’s light refined, 

The broken rose of earth forever healed 

By the white arch that spans the constant mind. 
JAMES MCBRIDE DABBS. 


TO HER WHO WORE THIS SHAWL 


What if her laugh was sweet whose vibrant flesh 
Enriched this snowy mesh? 

No summer wind like golden balsam rare 
Preserves a laugh in air. 

How strange that certain curving ebony 

Stair balustrates which I have never seen 

Should figure, than this shawl more potently, 
What you have been; 


And an old doll with arms a-dangle down, 
Coy, slanting look from brown, 
Bright eyes, show how it was so plainly when, 
My fingers smaller then, 
You must have kissed my hand. Dear hoarded shade, 
It was not I whose rolling head found rest 
Within the nested crook your elbow made— 
Sweet, fitted nest! 


For can I know what stranger things you wept 

While the young body slept? 
And though this spirit tenderly I grew, 

I fear it is not you. 
For from white wool and white, sprigged silk, and pearls 
What breath may I call back to speak of dust 
Long settled, breathing once and shaking curls, 

Now dark with rust? 

BARBARA F. GIBBS. 
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WHO SHALL SAY... 


Whoever has eaten the honey 
Of Hymettus 
Will not soon forget 
Fragrant flavor like lily scent 
Drowned in a golden dew, 
Nor the wild tang, akin to bitterness, 
Like aloes on the tongue. 
Love is an essence lent 
To passionate lovers, 
Sweeter than honey hung 
In the core of the comb. 
Some remember the sweet, 
Others the taste of the hidden and bitter gall, 
And who shall say 
Whether the honey 
Of Hymettus 
Is best not eaten at all... 
JOSEPHINE LOUISE BYRNE. 


FAREWELL 


For us farewell has proved a foolish word, 
Although we uttered it so earnestly. 

The heart, being trustful, valiant and absurd, 
Believed its sound of strict finality 

But came to understand the syllables 

Were impotent to call an end, were vain 
Against a thousand tender miracles 
Prolonging both the wonder and the pain. 


For now you are the moonlight on my sill 
And I the south wind soft against your cheek; 
You are the rain at evening; I, the still 
White words that February twilights speak; 
You are the ache of music; I, the spell 
Of stars. It was a futile word, farewell. 
ADELAIDE LOVE. 


A BRIDLE FOR A WINGED HORSE 


James L. DuFF 


NTELLIGENT innovation in any field of human endeavor usually 
produces two results, the alleviation of the old evils at which the 
change was aimed and the production of new ones, unforeseen con- 
comitants of the remedy. The flight from the restrictions of form in 
poetry may effect a freer articulation than strict adherence to the old 
methods would allow, but it has been responsible for a great deal of 
stuff that is not poetry. The poet is essentially a singer. His prime 
business is to curb words into cadences. He accepts, or he should ac- 
cept, the rigors of form and, by means of skill, study and effort, conquer 
them. The very fact that he subjects himself to certain laws implies 
that he knows the laws. For this reason, at a time when Pegasus seems 
to be kicking over the traces, so to speak, we might devote a moment to 
the inspection of those ancient verities which are properly his harness. 
In all his equipment we shall find no handsomer accoutrement than that 
bridle—the sonnet. 

To regard the sonnet as merely one of the fixed forms of verse— 
that is, to treat it simply as a poem of fourteen iambic pentameter lines, 
divided into an octave and a sestet and following a definite rhyme pat- 
tern (depending on whether the Petrarchan, the Shakespearian or the 
Spenserian model is followed) is not only to dispense with a fitting 
knowledge of what we are about, but to do a grave injustice. The son- 
net is more than a fixed form. Its mechanics may be described by any 
high school senior by means of phrase and symbol. That is a matter of 
measure. It is the spirit of the sonnet that is as immeasurable, as inde- 
finable, as difficult to get at as an emotional experience because its essence 
is not form alone, but the inevitable and fortunate merging of an idea 
with a form, of a great sincerity with a cadence, of a strong and inde- 
pendent thought with that tempering of discipline which strength and 
independence need before they can emerge in their true force. 

One may recall that Attic gentleman, Procrustes, whose outrageous 
hospitality has bequeathed his name to posterity. His quaint custom 
was to fit his guests to his iron bed—by stretching their legs or lopping 
them off as the case required. He was concerned not with the ability, the 
mentality or the psyche of his visitors—merely with their length. We 
may not safely apply the Procrustean principle to the sonnet. Not 
every poetic conception is adaptable to it. We cannot pour words into 
the sonnet mold and have them come out a sonnet no matter how much 
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we may have stretched or trimmed or lopped to get them into it. True, 
when they are set in type, they look from a little distance remarkably 
like sonnets, but even if our pentameter finds each iambus in its proper 
place and if our rhymes fall neatly each on its destined letter of the 
alphabet, we may call the concoctions sonnets, but we indulge in 
euphemism. 

However, since we cannot have the sonnet without its discipline, 
let us look for a moment at what Wordsworth calls “the sonnet’s scanty 
plot of ground.” It is not necessary with poetry lovers to discuss the 
business of rhyme-schemes and the differences between the original 
Italian form and the two English forms, which Charles Lamb called 
“fourteeners” and not sonnets at all. This information may be had 
from any book on prosody or any good dictionary, for that matter. Let 
us consider, rather, certain interior and distinguishing marks, initials of 
the spirit in a sense, and yet definitely part of sonnet technique and there- 
fore of the body as well. 

The perfect sonnet is a “cameo . . . small in compass, rich in mate- 
rial, delicate and conventional of detail.” Small in compass, yes, but its 
heroic line and its noble architecture give it an enlargement, at times 
almost a vastness, that belies its size. Rich in material, yes, and Pro- 
crustes must not stretch impoverished though poetic thoughts to fit its 
length. Delicate and conventional of detail, yes, but its delicacy is 
Gothic, strong and aspiring, and its conventions may not be violated 
without damage to the final result. Each part must be wrought sepa- 
rately and yet made only to blend and merge with the other, for there 
should be almost a complete halt and a new start between the octave and 
the sestet. 

The octave, as one writer puts it, must “bear the burden.” It pre- 
sents a problem, perhaps, or asks a question; it envisions an ideal or it 
voices an indignation. In fine, it sets the stage upon which the sestet 
strides as actor. With its end should come a pause, a momentary taking 
of breath, for although both are written in the same line so far as length 
and stresses are concerned, there is a subtle change of tempo, a difference 
of movement between the two parts. The sestet “eases the load.” It 
solves the problem or answers the question; it realizes the vision, or it 
offers its solace. It sends the drama forward to its completion. For 
this reason it is more compact, more forceful, more Olympian than the 
octave. 

But, one will object, Milton did not consistently observe this sever- 
ance of parts nor did Wordsworth, yet they are regarded as masters of 
the sonnet. It is true that both Milton and Wordsworth did go so far 
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as to let the eighth line run over into the ninth. Sometimes the break 
occurs in the middle of one line, sometimes in the other. This is not 
good sonnet technique no matter who does it, and their sonnets are great 
in spite of, certainly not because of, this violation of the rules. It is un- 
fortunate that two such eminent exponents of the form should have set 
the precedent. It has been used as justification for similar practices 
too many times since—and with far inferior results. ‘Not that the 
bad model is unique,” says Pascal, ‘‘for there are many; but each bad 
sonnet ... on whatever model it is formed, is just like a woman dressed 
after that model. Nothing makes us better understand the ridiculous- 
ness of a false sonnet than to consider nature and the standard, and then 
to imagine a woman or a house made according to the standard.” 

It would be a pity if an attempt thus to clarify ideas about so mag- 
nificent a verse form should in any way discourage sonneteers. Rather, 
the discipline of the sonnet should challenge the writer, just as its train- 
ing in technique will surely reward him. Chesterton remarks that what- 
ever is worth doing is worth doing badly. Nowhere does this apply 
more shrewdly than in the making of sonnets. There is no better exer- 
cise for the aspiring writer than for him to set himself the task of writ- 
ing a given number of sonnets over a given period of time. He may be 
surprised at his increased facility and dexterity when he turns again to 
simpler forms. It is a splendid drill. The difficulty would come if he 
were to attempt to publish the results of this activity! 

While the rules that govern the construction of the sonnet are rigid 
and definite enough, there is, unfortunately, no equally concise set of in- 
structions as to the writing of it. Since the form is so symmetrical, ac- 
cumulating through the octave like a wave that is to break in the sestet, 
some writers have found that if they adopt the method of writing the 
last line first or of composing the entire sestet before they attack the oc- 
tave, they are better able to preserve this proportion. This means will, 
perhaps, at least avoid the overflow of the octave into the sestet. One 
must guard particularly—and this applies to the more rigorous rhyme- 
scheme of the Petrarchan form where the rhymes of the octave are but 
two—against letting a line creep in solely for the sake of the rhyme. If the 
stream of inspiration begins to run pretty thin toward the end of the 
octave and the drowning sonneteer begins to gasp for rhymes, he can be 
fairly sure he has picked the wrong form for his poem. However, since 
wealth of imagery is no sin in a sonnet, one may, if he is satisfied with his 
sestet, expand his octave by “gilding his thought with the tracery of in- 
stance”—so long as he really gilds it and does not just whitewash it. Or 
let us put it this way, if his expansive imagery begins strangely to re- 
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semble padding, he had better put his verses by until further contempla- 
tion has either enriched his considerations or advised him to abandon the 
project. 

“In truth,” says Wordsworth, “the prison, unto which we doom 
ourselves, no prison is.” There is no finer medium for the expression of 
the reflective or the interpretative sentiments of man. And where may 
the lover languish to greater advantage? But remember, this bridle of 
Pegasus is a bridle with a bit on it, no mere halter. If we write the son- 
net, let us accept its laws, and if what we have to say will fit the method 
of saying it, we shall have a sonnet. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Meridian, Miss. 

To the Editor—I can’t resist saying, though my opinion may be insig- 
nificant, that I do not entirely agree with what Mr. J. G. E. Hopkins 
says in the July issue. No one wants “boneless stuff” but does anyone 
want a diet wholly of bones? I like Mr. Hopkins’ poetry better than I 
do the policy he advocates of a more vigorous subject matter for Every- 
body. I think subject matter should be left to the individual poet’s 
discretion. Inspiration might be a better word than discretion.— 
Lucille Spinelli Spencer. 


New York, N. Y. 
To the Editor—I read Mr. O Farachain’s letter in your July number with 
considerable interest. I too heard the discussion between the Messrs. 
Engle and Day-Lewis rebroadcast from London and it seemed to me that 
Mr. Engle was rather indiscreet in assuming the rdle of spokesman for 
American poetry. 

To begin with, I doubt that there is a distinctively native note or 
notes in American poetry. The racial constitution of the United States 
is quite obviously diverse and the sense of association with place has not 
yet developed among us to any degree except as an affectation. That 
traditional pride of tenure which older nations, possessed of racial soli- 
darity, cultivate to so great purpose in poetry does not exist in America, 
although the New England poets of the nineteenth century had some 
of this feeling left over from their English heritage. Unfortunately the 
melting pot has not simmered sufficiently to produce a full-flavored 
native broth. We are still in a state of flux. 
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If Mr. Engle has found the native speech rhythms in American 
poetry, I should be pleased to know where. American speech has as 
many diversities as there are States. There are American dialects as dif- 
ferent as those of Yorkshire and Sussex. Mr. Engle may believe the 
dominant American dialect to be that of the Middle West. I fear he 
may find many to differ with him. Not only do pronunciations differ 
but idioms as well. Too often does the comic supplement notion of 
American speech prevail among foreign critics. The motion pictures, 
which are the main medium for foreign appreciation of American 
speech, provide a poor criterion.—Robert Mills. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Tragedy of Man, by Imre Madéch. Translated from the Hungarian 
by Charles Henry Meltzer and Paui Vajda. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50. 

Despite the fact that among other difficulties “The Tragedy of 
Man” is a translation and that as a dramatic poem it must be seen to be 
understood properly, one cannot read it without catching lofty over- 
tones or without the sense that in its own tongue it is probably a stirring 
masterpiece. Like so many other great dramatic poems “The Tragedy 
of Man” is epic in character. The story is that of mankind, the hero, 
Adam, and the heroine, Eve. Madach presents the temptation and fall 
in fifteen scenes. In the first three scenes he depicts the revolt and de- 
feat of Lucifer, Adam’s sin and the expulsion from the garden. In the 
next eleven scenes, Adam, cast into a deep sleep by Lucifer, foresees the 
fate of the human race. He appears successively as a Pharoah of Egypt, 
as Miltiades of Athens, as Tancred the Crusader and finally after wit- 
nessing in the person of various characters the progress of humanity he 
sees man degraded and bestial, waiting for the world to end. Lucifer, 
the spirit of doubt and negation, has shown him how every ideal of man 
—democracy, Christianity, science, industrialism, communism—leads 
only to slavery, so that when he is awakened from his sleep Adam wishes 
to hurl himself into the abyss. 

In the last scene God appears to confute Lucifer with the promise 
of Redemption and to Adam he gives the charge “Fight! And, unfalter- 
ing, trust.” Poesy and song will comfort man in his battle with despair; 
when ideals flicker and die the Lord is made to say 

“beside thee thou wilt find 


In good or evil fortune constantly, 
The consolation and the smile of genius!” 
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Madach’s message apparently is that the world will be saved by poetry, 
even though poetry is another name for God’s grace. The last scene 
leads one to suspect his orthodoxy. Lucifer’s dream version of the his- 
tory of mankind is not effectively repudiated and the divine injunction 
to fight ceaselessly is not sufficiently justified. There is moreover a 
faintly anticlerical tone in the seventh scene which, in the light of the 
conclusion, increases one’s suspicions that Madach is a continental 
Matthew Arnold. It is only fair to add however that many critics of 
comparative literature place ““The Tragedy of Man” alongside “Faust” 
and “‘Manfred.”—F. X. C. 


A Winter Diary and Other Poems, by Mark Van Doren. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.90. 

Poe, being a critic himself, must have realized what a gift he lav- 
ished on critics when he gave the xgis of his name to the dictum that 
there is no such thing as a long poem. One must invoke the dictum 
again. The forty-one pages of verse which describe a winter in the coun- 
try, and which give their name to the much longer volume, do not im- 
press this reviewer as poetry. In the first place, the accuracy of obser- 
vation and “completeness” of feeling (whatever that is) which the pub- 
lisher’s annotation claims for it are inadequate in themselves to produce 
poetry, and the “depth” of feeling, which is also claimed, is, though 
present, infrequent and elusive. Moreover, heroic couplets are a noto- 
riously treacherous medium to control, and Mr. Van Doren is repeatedly 
betrayed. It is almost needless to say that, despite these general objec- 
tions, many gems struggle through to notice; gems of allusion, of fleet- 
ing intuitions, and of landscapes photographed in a phrase. No inci- 
dent stands out quite as does that of Snippy, the young cat who is the 
liveliest character in the narrative, and who dies suddenly in April: 


“In the dim middle of the night she cried, 
Desperate upon the steps, and lived a day—” 


and of how the older cat, her mother: 


ec 


. . . Sits disconsolately there, 
Under the branching crabtree; faced about 
Fixed on the clods, as if to stare her out.” 


Once the winter is put away in its diary, the quality and content of 
the poetry improve tremendously. The sonnets, which are Shakespeare- 
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an, convey a curious tone of calm—not the maudlin or hysterical atti- 
tude of much love poetry, but measured—fulsome in praise, frank in 
statement, depressed under misunderstanding, but always sane. More 
than occasionally they limp or drag, but can never be collapsed with a 
prick of ridicule or common sense. The majority of the poems are 
miscellaneous in form. More than half-a-dozen use analyzed rhyme 
cleverly. A long section called “The Story-Teller,” which deals with 
people instead of things and ideas, contains some of the best verse in the 
volume. 

The entire book has a tendency to fade, not to look for an answer, 
a tendency to defeatism, which Mr. Van Doren’s “Why Sing at All?” 
answers only half-heartedly. ‘The Eyes,” a long, psychological terror 
poem whose victim is penalized for over-gentleness, is an indirect indict- 
ment of the book itself. The poet “. .. sits at amber sunset round a 
tomb.” It is excellent, mannered, skillful verse. But it is also, except 
for flashes, a little dull.—c. E. M. 


Chosen Poems, by Harrict Monroe. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $3.00. 

Many conflicting reactions result from the reading of Miss Mon- 
roe’s poems which she cares “to preserve.” There is, in the first place no 
common denominator and the reviewer curiously enough looks for the 
poet herself and finds the real person is not here. Or rather, he is con- 
fronted by a weathercock which veers so rapidly that it becomes indis- 
tinguishable. Another explanation might be that the poet’s method is 
not inward-outward but outward-inward. In consequence there is en- 
tirely too frequent a scratching of the surface instead of that true pene- 
tration the poet should bring to her themes. These, in themselves, are 
almost encyclopzdic and unquestionably Miss Monroe has sacrificed over- 
abundantly to the topical and the timely. If one wishes to interpret a 
turbulent era, some steady vantage point must be chosen—to plunge into 
the turbulence brings confusion of mind to solve confusion. Precisely 
the same is true of Miss Monroe’s style, if a poet, who has essayed them 
all and been sufficiently indecisive to settle on one, can be said to have a 
style. 

Miss Monroe’s book—thus the publisher—“offers evidence of the 
variety of events and experiences which have entered her life and found 
expression in her art.” The reader follows her on her travels into far 
countries, laboratories, power plants, through the many manifestations 
of a mechanistic age; pauses while she drops a wreath on some celebrity’s 
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grave; and makes a “one-day stop-over” in “The Beyond.” The sum- 
mation must be that she went, she saw and she wrote—wrote prolifically 
of what she saw and very seldom of what she felt. Poetic imagination 
lags too far behind the writer’s fury, as in Athens where to ““Was it here 
that—?” she answers with another question, “How can it be that I am 
here?” Pavlova dies and Miss Monroe asks: “Pavlova, will you dance 
no more?” and turns away with “somewhere—oh, softly.” “In the 
Yellowstone” she addresses the geysers descriptively and concludes: 
“How do you like it up here? why must you go back to the spirits of 
darkness? what do you tell them down there about your little glorious life 
in the sun?” Of Murillo she says: “Religion was easy—who could help 
believing? It was easy to paint saints and angels and pretty little Infant 
Christs—easy.” 

Of course Miss Monroe has succeeded with a goodly number of 
poems among which can be mentioned “The Telephone,” “The Ocean 
Liner,” “A Power Plant” and others under the headings of “Lyrics” 
and “People.” There are throughout many instances of startling felicity 
of expression, strikingly acute description and a remarkable quality of 
accurate observation. If one grants these are sufficient equipment for 
the poet, Miss Monroe must be ranked very high.—J. S. 


Guest Book, by Witter Bynner. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $1.50. 

There are several grounds for complaint about this book. Al- 
though it professedly aims at being satire, the whole purpose of satire, 
that is, pungency and point, is defeated by the repeated mannerisms of 
Mr. Bynner’s style. The poems are obscure, not with the obscurity of 
closely-reasoned thought which dissipates with careful reading but with 
an excess of verbiage and “poetic” diction. The satirical intent is lost 
in a maze of words. Furthermore, the tone of the poems is too feminine; 
there is more of the scratch of the cat about them than the sweep of the 
bludgeon or the delicate stroke of the scalpel. Granted that there is con- 
siderable distinction in the phrasing, it is too empty and diffuse for the 
purposes of satire and the reader gets the uncomfortable impression that 
he is listening to a private peeve rather than to the welling-up of seva 
indignatio. A single poem, “Ghost,” has real quality. The rest of the 
book is too smart in the sense wherein the Country Club sets of small 
towns use that much-abused word. Perhaps the happiest mode of 
evaluating these verses would be to compare them with the late Edwin 
Arlington Robinson’s acid, little vignettes of people seen. Mr. Bynner’s 
work suffers by comparison.—J. G. E. H. 
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Such a Din! by Kenneth Leslie. Halifax: John McCurdy. 


The same gusty, headlong, out-of-door loves and hates race through 
the less than fifty pages of this book as galloped more guardedly through 
“Windward Rock.” This volume keeps the salt tang and stinging 
winds of Nova Scotia where it was published. Fishermen and sea-gods’ 
daughters face each other on adjacent pages, and even the lullabies have 
a deep-sea roll to them. The poems to children which close the list, some 
short pieces with an epigrammatic turn, and one or two love poems, are 
nearer to Mr. Leslie’s best work, in which his emotions and exuberances 
shine the better through restraint, and the Celtic pensiveness balances 
the Celtic passion; or in which, to use a metaphor nearer his own man- 
ner, a firm hand on the tiller makes for a trip just as swift but less 
dizzying. 

This, however, is carping. Granted the book does not represent 
the poet at his best, it does represent one school of verse at very nearly its 
best. One wishes, for many reasons, that it were longer, and is inclined 
to hope that the “Promise” of the last poem: 


“The door we closed will open again; 
the stream we dammed will burst with rain; 
the stars shall mock this blinding dawn 
and the song we smothered sing on, sing on!” 


refers to a fuller collection in the near future.—C. E. M. 


Selected Poems, by Anthony F. Klinkner. Dubuque, lowa: Catholic 
Daily Tribune Press. $1.50. 

“I have brought you bread of thought and wine of song,” says the 
author in presenting this small volume. The natural impulse is to ac- 
cept, offer a short grace and proceed with the repast. Having done so, 
the partaker is almost at once disappointed. Most of the poems lack the 
savor of inspiration. The similes are inclined to be stale, the texture 
loose and the metaphors ill-mated. When, as occasionally happens, an 
effective opening is made, as in the lines: “There are roads where white 
feet go, with stain of huckleberry,” the effect is frequently spoiled by a 
weakening of inspiration, as in the lines which follow: ““And roads where 
cherry blossoms grow, roads enchanting—very!” An agreeable excep- 
tion is to be noted in his song beginning: “I will wrap the scarf of the 
wind about my throat and go.” Mr. Klinkner’s affability gleams through 
his verses with a genuine warmth.—C. J. L. 
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